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CUBA—THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES* 


| HE island of Cuba ‘is especially 
fayored by nature in point of 
both geographical position and 
material resources. It lies at the gate- 
way of the Guif of Mecice, mitiway be- 
tween the United States on the north and 
Mexico and South America on the south, 
a is the Jarpest and by far the richest 
: resources of allthe scores of 
ielanes anc ishets on the north, east, and 
south, and forming collectively what is 
generally termed the West Indies. 

Cuba ts entirely within the Torrid Zone, 
but not so far south as to make its climate 
characteristically torrid, The tempera- 
ture does not differ materially from that 
of our own Gulf states, though the rain- 
fall is greater. Its insularity insures a 
moist, equable atmosphere, as in the case 
of Great Britain, and the sea breezes of 
the afternoons and evenings tend to make 
the nights cool and comfortable, even m 
the warmest months. The outlying Ba- 
haman chain of islands and banks shelters 
it in a great measure from the cold Atlan- 
‘tic gales of winter, and about ils only ch- 
matic disadvantage consists in its ex- 
posure to the ocesional Caribbean bhurri- 
CANES 


The island is long and narrow and its 
longitudinal trend is mearly ¢asterly and 
westerly, Te is 730 miles jong and its 
width varies from about 25 miles to about 
1600 (miles, [ts grea camprises about 
44,000 square miles, It respect to these 
features and dimensions, as well as in 
sore other ts, there is a striking 
similarity between Cuba and Jave,.in the 
East Indies. In area itis about as large 
as Pennsylvania or Louisiana. ‘The coast 
lines are exceedingly jageed! and irreg- 
ular, and the coasts themselves are gener- 
ally either rocky or marshy and in mary 
places menaced by outlying reefs and 
sand banks, notwithstanding which there 
aré aon r of safe and commodious 
nice nofably thase of Habana, Ma- 

Cardenas, Nuevitas, Cienfuegos, 
Mancenilic. Santiago de Cuba, and Guan- 
tanamo. The harbor of Habana, as is 
well known, 18 one of the largest and 
finest in the world. ‘The Cienfueros har- 
hor is alsoa very fine one. 

Measuring. from) the points of nearest 
approach to ite newwhbors, Cuba is. about 
100 miles from Key West, Florida; $4 
miles from Haiti, 85 miles from Jamaica, 
and about 139 miles from Yucatan, on the 
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north, ¢ast, south, and west respectively, 
Habana is distant from Tampa, Florida, 
omnes from New Orleans, 597 miles; 
from New York City, 1,227 miles; from 
Piymouth, England, 3,427 mules, and 
from Gurbraltur, 32 3 miles. 

The island is divided into six provinces, 
each extending entirely across the width 
of the island. Beginning at the west and 
proceeding in order toward the east, 
these provinces are named as follows: 
Pinar del Rio, Habana, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, Camaguey (known as Puerto Prin- 
cipe until recently changed by vote of the 
people), and Oriente (formerly known as 
Santiago de Cuba). The “backbone” of 
the island consists of a range of hills or 
mountains, attaming an elevation of 2,500 
feet in Pinar del Rio, and §,000 feet, with 
an extreme instance of about 8,300 feet, 
in Oriente, but much lower altitudes in 
the other four provinces. Except in 
Oriente, these hills or mountains are m no 
case formidable or unavailable for culti- 
vation, and the greater part of the island 
consists of broad, rolling plains or gently 
undulating hills, interspersed with stream- 
drained vallevs, and already proved to 
be susceptible of a high degree of cultiva- 


The soil in the main, and except in the 
most marshy and most mountainous. re- 
gions, is rich and easily cultivable. It is 

rincipally of the best varieties of the 
Tertiary and Secondary geological for- 
mations and adapted to the production of 
bountiful crops of many valuable staples, 
Certain sections of the land that are not 
particularly suitahle for arable purposes 
are nevertheless acmirably adapted for 
grazing ties, and the more elevated 
tracts, if in some localities unfitted for 
either cultivation or grazing, are still rich 
in mineral wealth, so that it may be said 


with truth that practically the whole 


island is overflowing with natural riches. 

Furthermore, most of the higher lands 
are covered with a virgin forest contain- 
ing immense quantities of valuable tim- 
ber. The list of the native flora of the 
island includes more than 3,350 plants, 
including many of the best and most use- 
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ful species of wood known to mankind. 
Game is abundant, such as deer, rabbits, 
wild boars, wild turkeys, pheasants, snipe, 
ete. and there are more than 200 species: 
of native birds, many of them wearing 
gorgeous plumage. As usual in tropical 
countries, there are some unwelcome im- 
habitants, such as crocodiles, snakes, 
tarantulas, scorpions, and various annoy- 
ing insects, but none of the snakes are 
yenomous and there are no dangerous 
wild beasts. 

The rivers are-short, small, and mainly 
unnavigable, but they are quite numerous 
and all-suffcient for the purposes of 
drainage and iftigation, and im some 
cases for water power. | 

So richly endowed with natural advan- 
tages, Cuba, not without reason, has 
been entitled the “Pearl of the Antilles” 
and the “Gem of the Seas.” 

The original Indian mative race of 
Cuba has entirely disappeared. The 
exact number of inhabitants at the time 
of the appropriation of the island by 
Spain is of course not known, even ap- 
proximately; they may have ouombered 
several hundred thousarid; but they met 
the usual fate of the weaker race in the 
onward march of the stronger. | 

In the course of 2 century or there- 
about the place of the natives had been 
filled by imported negro slaves. The 
present colored inhabitants of Cuba:-are, 
in general, the descendants of these * 
slaves. ev are now free, slavery hav- 
ing been-abolished in tS8o, 

he white Cubans, or Cubans proper, 
are tainly the descendants of the original 
span settlers from Spain, Haiti, Plor- 
ida, and Louisiana, and of the French 








settlers: who fled to Cuba trom Hatt dur- 


ing the race wars in that island a century 
ago. The Spanish Cubans remained de- 
votedly loyal to Spain during many dec- 
ades of oppressive misrule, enduring all 
theit injuries and sacrifices with a noble 
patience which has become proverbial 
amd which won for Cuba the sobriquet 
of “the ever-faithful isle.” At last the 
time came when even this patience was 
exhausted, and the isle was lost to Spaim 
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PRESENT POPULATION ABOUT 1,700,000 

| lation of Cuba, according to 
the census taken under the direction a! 
the United States War Department in 
1899, was 1,572,797. Twelve years ear- 
lier, in 1887, according to a census under 
Spanish authority, the number was 
1,631,687, or mearly 59,000 greater, 
After allowing for the probable increase 
of the population between 1887 and 1595, 
the date on which the insurrection broke 
out, the losa of life, as indicated by these 
two censuses, may be estimated at Meese 
200,000, a loss which tiay be attributed 

to the war and to the accompanying 
hla So The loss of population 
incident to the insurrection was sustained 
entirely by the three western provinces, 
the three eastern provinces having gained 
during the period between 1837 and 1899, 
although Santa Clara, one of the largest 
provinces of the island, gained but a 
trifling amount. 

In 1903 the population was estimated 
at 1 053480, and taking: into considera 
tion natural increase and the n 
of immigrants. which have settled in 
Cuba, it: may be safely said that the popu- 
lation reaches, in 1906, 1,700,000 souls, 
and that Habana has more than 275,000 
The center of population of Cuba in 1B99 
was situated in Sentn Clara Provinee, 30 
miles southwest of the citv of Santa 
Clara and 8 miles northwest of Cien- 
fuegos. It is at a distance of 75 miles 
northwest of the geographic center of the 
island. 

The urban population of Cuba, in 
eluding in that term the inhabitants of 
all cities of more than 8,000 popuiation, 
was 32.3 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, or-a little less than one-third, bemg 
but-a trifle smaller than that of the United 
States. Including, however, all cities 
down to 1,000 each, the propertian of 
urban population rises to 47.1 per cent, 
that of the United States being the same. 
The capital anid chief city of the island is 
Habana, situated on the north coast near 
its western end. Other tmportant cities 
are Santiago, the capital of Oriente Prov- 
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Ince, on the south coast, near the eastern 
end of the tsland, population 43,090; Ma- 
tanzas, the capital of Matanzas Province, 
on the narth coast, ulation 30,374; 
Cienfuegos, in Santa Clara. Province, on 
the south coast, population 30 038; Cama- 
guey, the capital of the province of the 
same name, situated in the interior, pop- 
ulation 25,102; Cardenas, on the north 
coast, in Matanzas Province, population 
21,940. Most of the larger citles are 
situated on the seacoast rather than in 
the interior, indicating their commercial 
character. 

In former times the Cuban cities were 
unhealthiul, owing to insanitary eonddi- 
tions, and yellow fever was prevalent ; 
but by the adoption of energetic ane sci- 
entific measures during and since the re- 
cent United States occupation, these con- 
ditions have been materially inmyproved 
and the fever has almost disappeared. 
The health status of the island is. now 
quite satisfactory. The mortality in the 
island during 1902 Was 25,512, and im 
1903, 23,082, and the gina death rate 
dinminished fram 1543 itt 1902 to 14.52 
in 1903. If a comparison is made with 
the lowest rate m the Spanish regime, 
2.370 per thousand in TSEs, and with the 
average rate for the thirty vears ending 
1900, of 41.95 per thousand, the wonder- 
ful progress made can be seen. 

The firures as to the density of popu- 
lation are significant. Thev indicate a 
population of 153 persons to the square 
mile in the Province of Hahana, 55 in 
Matanzas, 37 in Santa Clara, 35 in Pinar 
del Rio, 26 in Ofiente, and only 8 in 
Camagucy. In ether words, Havana 
Province ts as thickly inhabited as New 
York State and Camaguey about as much 
so as Washington State. The density of 
ee throughout the two republics 

nearly equal, that of Cuba being some- 
what greater than that of the United 
States: A relatively larger area remains 
uncultivated or unsettled in Cuba, and 
practically all the unsettled area in the 
island is available for high cultivation, 
whereat vast expanses of territory in the 
United States are unavailable for this 
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purpose on account of aridity or imac- 
cessibility. It has been estimated that 
Cuba is capable of supporting in comfort 
anc) prosperity a population of at least 
15,000,000, That would be 340 to the 

tiare mile, which is less than the density 
of population in Rhode [siand or Massa- 
chusetts, where life is on a very comfort- 
able and civilized plan, and much less 
than the density in most tropical conti- 
tries. Allusion has been made to Javea as 
affording. many points of resemblance to 
Cuba, in respect to population it affords 
at least one pomt of decided difference. 
The area.of Java is about 49,000 square 
miles: that of Cuba about 44,000. The 
population of Java is about 28,000,000; 
that of Cuba about 1,670,000, The deén- 
sity of population of Cuba is about 36 to 
the square mile; that of Java-is about 570 
to the square mile. 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF POPULATION ARE 
COLORED 

As to sex, the population was distrib- 
uted in the proportions of 51.8 per cent 
males and 48.2 per cent females, the ex- 
cess in number of tnales being probably 
due to immigration, | 

_ As to race, there were 45 per cent na- 
tive white, ¢ per cent foreien white, and 
32 per cent colored. The colored formed 
jess than one-third of the population, and 
their proportion has for many years been 
diminishing, Three-fourths of all the 
foreign-born in Cuba. came from Spain. 
Of the remainder, the countries: which 
mast frequently contributed were China, 
Africa, and the United States. 

The illiteracy of the population, though 
deplorable, 1s not surprising in consider- 
ation of the history of the island. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1899, the pro- 
portion of illiteracy (inability to read or 
write any language) among the white na- 
tive citizens was $1 per cent and among 
the colored citivens 74 per cent. The 
later reports from the island, however, 
contributed by Gen, Leonard Wood in 
tyoz, anid since then by the Cuban au- 
thérities, shaw a great and constant im- 
provement int this important respect. The 
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Cubans are very intelligent and quick to 
learn, ‘and are now also ambitious to 
learn, ane the stigma of illiteracy will not 
much longer deface the island in a notice- 
able degree: 

‘The census of 1899 reports nearly 40 
percent of the Cuban population as en- 


gaged in gainful occupations, as agamst 


about 38 per cent in the United States by 
the census of 1900. This, it must be con- 
ceded, is a praiseworthy showing on the 
part of the Cubans. Of their 640,000 or 
so of tread-winners, about 48 per cent 
are classified as engaged in agriculture, 
fisheries, and mining : about 23 per cent im 
domestic and personal service; about 15 
per cent in manifacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits; about 13 per cent in trade 
and transportation, auc about 1 per cent 
in professional service. These were the 
percentages of 1899, and it is understood 
that about the sume proportions are ob- 
servable now, although the professional 
class is_apparently increasing its percent- 
age of late and the manifacturing and 
cel esac interests are undoubtedly 
drawing recruits from the purely agri- 
cultural ranks, 





RESULTS OF UNITED STATES. OCCUPATION 


The occupation of the island by the 
United States authorities, or “interver- 
tion,” as it is termed in Cuba, lasted for 
about three years and a hallf—from Jan- 
wary 1, 1859, to May 20, 1902, The in- 
tervention was undertaken solely in order 
to protect the Cubans from molestation 
fram outside while they were recovering 
from the wounds and ravages of war, 
and to assist them in putting their new 
howse in otder. As soon as this was ac- 
complished and a “stable. government” 
established in the new republic, the inter- 
vention was withdrawn. 

The closing paragraphs of Gen. Leon- 
ard Worl'’s final report of 1902 contain 
an effective simmary of the principal 
services rendered to the people of Cuba 
by the United States temporary foverni- 
ment in the island, as follows: 

“The government was transferred as 
a ‘going concern; all the public offices 
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were filled with competent, well-trained 
employees; the islind was free trom debt, 


other than such obligations as were of a. 


current character, and had a surplus of 
cover a million and a half dollars available 
for allotment; was possessed of a thor- 
oughly trained and. efficient personnel in 
all « nents and completely equipped 
buildings for the transaction of public 
business; the administration of justice 
was free; habeas corpus had been put in 
force: old prison abuses, had been 
stopped; police courts had been estab- 
lished; a new marriage law on lines pro- 
posed by the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Havana, giving equal rights to all denom- 
inations, was in operation ; a general elec- 
toral law sean ae the most enlight- 
ened principles of modern electoral laws 
had been put in force, and the people 
were governed in all municipalities 
throughout the island by officials of their 
own choice elected under this law; trials 
in Coban courts were as promptas in any 
state in the Union, and life and property 
were absolutely safe; sanitary conditions 
were better than those existing im most 

rts of the United States; yellow fever 
had been esadicated from the island; a 
moder system of public edneation, in- 
cluding a reorganized university, high 
schools, and nearly 3,700 public schools, 
and laws for its government, was in stre- 
cessful operation; well-organized depart- 
ments of charities and public works oper- 
ating under laws framed by the military 
government had been established; a new 


railroad law had been promulgated; the 
customs service had been thoroughly 


equipped; the great question of church 
property had) been settled; a hasis of set- 
tlement between mortguge creditors and 
debtors had been agreed upon and in suc- 
cessful operation. for a year; miunicipal- 
ities Titel beer reduced from 138 to $2 in 
number; public order was excellent; the 
island possessed a highly organized anid 
efhcient citral guard; an 
amount of public works had heen under- 
taken and completed; ports and harbors 
had been much improved; old light- 
houses had been thoroughly renovated 


enormous. 
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and new ones built; Cubans and Span- 
jards were living in harmony; in short, 
the povernment as transferred was in ¢x- 
cellent running order; the people were 
making rapid progress; begpars were 
practically unknown; the courts had the 
confidence and respect of the pro- 


ec. = f 

“The work called for and accomplished 
was the building up of a republic by 
Anglo-Saxons in a Latin country where 
approximately 7o per cent of the people ~ 
were illiterate; where they had lived al- 
ways a4 a military colony; where general 
elections, as we understand them, were 
unknown; in fact, it was a work which 
called for practically a rewriting of the 
administrative law of the land, meluding 
the law of charities ani hospitals, public 
works, sanitary law, school law, railway 
law, ete.; meeting and controlling the 
worst possible sanitary conditions; put- 
ting the people to school ; writing an elec 
toral law and training the people in the 
we of it; establishing an entirely new 
aystem of aecounting and auditing; the 
election and assembling of representatives 
of the people to draw up and ‘adopt a 
constitution for the proposed new repub- 
lic; in short, the establishment in a little 
over three years, in a Latin military col- 
ony in one of the most unhealthy coun- 
tries in the world, of a republic modeled 
closely upon lines. of our great republic, 
and the transfer to the Cuban people of 
the republic so established, free from 
debt, healthy, orderly, well equipped, and 
with a good balance in the treasury... All 
of this work was accomplished without 
serious friction. ‘The island of Cuha was 
transferred to its people as promised, and 
was started on its cateer in excellent 
condition and under favorable circum- 
stances,” 


THE LABOR QUESTION 


Cuba is entirely dependent tpon the 
products of her fields for her economic 
prosperity, She dues not carry and ex- 
change merchandise for other countries, 
nor does-she manufacture except to sup- 
ply certain special and local demands or 
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to place her crops most easily and eco- 
ditions determine the character of her 
industrial life. Her highly skilled work- 
men have mostly come from beyond the 
seas. The labor question has not as- 
sumed a social aspect. It has simply 
been a problem of supply and demand of 
field hands: “There is little special skill, 
little orgatization, little class spirit among 
her working people. A tinge of paternal- 
ism, prolonged in Cuba by the late con- 
tinuanre of slavery and the Spanish 
tendeticy to organize commercial enter- 
prises upon a domestic basis, pervades 
the relations of emplover and employee. 
Even in urban centers the industrial char- 
acteristics. of an agricultural community 


prevail, ; 

The real labor supply of Cuba-is inade- 
quate to the needs of the island. It does 
not permit the exploitation of resources 
already in sight, much less it afford 
a social motive for developing new indits- 
tries. The intelligent people of the island 
appreciate this condition. They have 
tried to remedy it by encouraging the im- 
portation of labor from abroad. Now 
that their national aspirations appear to 
be realized, they desire that this Iobor 
shall be composed, so far as possible, of 

anent settlers, who will become iden- 
tified with Cuban sentiments and interests 
and raise the prevailing standard of in- 
telligence and citizenship, | 

There is no trait more marked in the 
Cuban workman in every employment 
than his preference for contract or piece 
work over a regular wage. The former 
seems to appeal toa speculative tendency 
in his nature that adds interest to his oc- 
cupation. It also flatters a certain senti- 
ment of self-esteem. He feels himecli 
more independent, more his own master 
in the former instance. Perhaps there is 
a prejudice against hired service that has 
come down from the days of slavery and 
contract labor. ‘There are few workmen 
harder to drive and easier to lead than 
the Cubans. Whatever the reason, em- 
plovyers all emphasize the preference of 
the people for contract work. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CURA 


The foreign commerce of Cuba, ac- 
cording to the latest returns received by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, amounts 
to 200 million dollars per annum, the im- 
ports being 95 million dollars and the ex- 
ports 110 militons. 

There has been a steady gain in the 
share of the imports drawn from the 
United States, the share in 1894 being 39 
per cent; in 1902, 42 per cent, and in 
1906, 50 per cent. The share of the ex- 
ports sent to the United States was, in 
Tao4, 85 per cent; in 1902, 77 per cent, 
and in 1906, 87 per cent. 

Of the exports, which are composed 
chiefly of sugar, tobacco, and its, 
nearly all of the sugar and a large pro- 

rtiin of the fruits are sent to the 
Jnited States, and the exports-of tobacco 
are divided between the United States 
and Evirope. | 

Of the 48 million dollars’ worth of im- 
ports from the United States, iron and 
steel manufactures amointed to prac- 
tically 10 million dollars, meat and dairy 
products about 6 millions, flour a little 
over 3 mullions, lumber 2% millions, 
leither and its manufactures about 2 mil- 
Hons, cattle about 2 millions, coal 2 Httle 


Rico) about 144 mullions, cotton marnt- 
factures about 144 millions, and vegeta- 
bles about I millon. 


HAITISo AND AMERICAN [INVESTMENTS IN 
CUBA 


The British investment, estimating 
railroads at $90,000,000, shipping at 
$5,000,000, and real estate and indus- 
tries at $5,000,000, may be approximated 
at 100,000,000, as against nearly S120,- 
non,ano of American money m the stand. 

The oldest and most profitable rail- 
roads in Cuba are owned and operated 
hy British capital, namely, the Western 
Railroad of Habana, the United Rail- 
ways of Habana, and the Cuban Central 
Railroad, which are owned by one Broup, 
while the stocks of the United, Maria- 
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nao, Cardenas and . BEAD, ant ‘Matan- 
zas railways are held b ar group 
of London financiers. ‘These ‘lh form 
a network of communication through the 
west-central portion of the island, the 
sbi sugar and tobacco producing and 

e most fully developed and thickly pop- 
ulated part of Cuba, and serve Habana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegus, Caiba- 
rien, Savua, and Batabano. Sugar ship- 
ments constitute the bull of the frei 
to the coast. Inward loads and passen- 
ger trafic are also dependent upon this 
staple, for the power of the rural popula- 
tion to purchase general merchandise 
and the ability of the country folk to 
travel over the lines is regulated by their 
ass profits, direct or indirect. 

he sugar crop of the four provinces 

traversed] by these ratlroads ae been 
estimated for 1906 at 7,746,800 bags. It 
is probably not unsafe to sav that fully 
Ro per cent of the total, or 6 197.240 bags, 
were carried by the British railroad lines 
at an average rate of between 20 and 80 
cents, Or §0 cents a bag, giving an ap- 
proximate annual earning of $3,098,620 
from this source alone. 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAY SYSTEMS 


Habana, the principal port of the 
islam], with a population of 275,000 yee 
a total trade worth $105,025, 676, 
which 565,183,479 are imports and .S 
&42,197 exports, ts served by bath the 
Western and the United Railways. The 
former tins through a tich tobacco and 
pineapple country to Pinar del Rio. The 
Cuban Central connects Cienfuegos, 
whose imparts and Weg a ageregate 
$19,367,000, with Sarun, with a like total 
of $6,611 000, nnd "with Caiharien, 
where foreign trade as Sc.7 55,000 
Other cities on the line are small in sire. 
such as Santa Clara, Cruces, Carnajuani, 
and Placetes. This district produces 38 
per cent of the sugar output as well as a 
considerable tobacco crop. 

The United Railways connect Habana 
with Matanzas, the foreign trade of 
which reaches $11,750,000, and also with 
the small cities of Batabano on the south 
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coast, Guanajay, Guines, Regia, Jovella- 
nos, amd Guandbaroa. The company 
controls the Marianaco suburban passen- 

r line. re me Cardenas and Juearo 
Railway, th the latter running through a 
cane ana sedis country, the principal 
Pee 0F “iN 7 ON ene ates ieviig 

Tis and ¢x egate S13 241459 
Tt is stated that ¢ the tin nite) Railways be 
terests have in addition purchased the 
Matanzas. Railroad for $10,000,000. 
Matanzas is the only point at which it 
reaches the coast, but it connects with 
other roads and ite inclusion in the svs- 
tem greatly strengthens the whole. 

The Habana Electric and Habana Cen- 
tral are under aegressive American man- 
agement, hut their capitalization, includ- 
ing the investments represented by the 
Instilar Railroad Company and the Cuba 
Riectnc Company, totaling $16,000,000, 
is to a considerable extent English and 
Canadian. The Habana Electric is the 
older company, while the Habana Cen- 
tral, having been organized for little over 
a year, is as vet in course of construction. 
Tt is hoped that when the latter is com- 
pleted it will be able successfully to com- 
pete with the established roads which 
now handle the tobacco and sugar in 
Habana Province. A large proportion 
of the years pineapple : nipments has 
been made over the company ‘s newly laid 
tracks, and the fruit farmers in the vicin- 
itv of Habana have been well satished 
with their treatment. 

The Cuba Company, with an author- 
ized i of 520,000,000, is controlled 
by a Canadian president, Sir William 

an Horne, although Bo per cent of the 
stock is supposed to be held in the United 
states, It mins from Santa Clara to 
Santiago, a port handling $10,771,000 in 
foreien trade. 

The road has been hastily built, and the 
company, by the erection of sugar mills 
and special inducements to settlers, is en- 
deayoring to develop the country in order 
to create its own tr extension 
to Holguin, to connect with the Holeuin 
and Gibara Railroad, reaching the const 
at the latter place, is under construction, 
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anda branch has already been completed 
to Antilla, the port on Nipe Bay, which 
the company intends to make one of the 
most important shipping points in Cuba. 
REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAT, WEALTH 
Cuba is essentially an agricultural 
country, and prior to the last war there 
were nearly a hundred thousand (90,960) 


plantations, farms, orchards, and cattle 


ranges, valued af 220,000,000 
($200,000,000). Of mantfactories there 
were practically none, if we except the 
cigar factories and the sugar mills pro- 
ducing raw sugar, molasses, and rum. 

In early colonial days the principal m- 
dustry was cattle raising, very little at- 
tention being paid to agriculture for two 
hundred and fifty years after the settle- 
ment of the island. The chief agricul- 
tural products of Cuba ore ‘sugar, to- 
bacco, and fruit, and the cultivation of 
oranges for exportation has of late aug- 
mented. Very little more coffee ts 
cultivated than is required for home 
consumption, although it was once a 
promising industry, The soil and cli- 
mate of the eastern provinces are well 
adapted to the growth of the coffee berry, 
and it is: said to equal in flavor the best 
coffee of the West India Islands. No 
doubt coffee culture will again be revived 
and extensively developed, and we may 
expect to see in Cuba a revival of the 
onee famous “‘cafetales,” or coffee planta- 
tics. 

Fruits and vegetables of all kinds are 
being exported in large quantities, espe- 
cially pineapples, coconnuts, bananas, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc. The Cuban 
tate, hitherto unknown to the world, has 
made its appearance m the United States 
marets during the last few years, and is 
already a dreaded rival of the once fa- 
mous Bermuda tuber. 

The fact that frost is unknown in 
Cuba, which greatly diminishes the dan- 
gers to crops, and the unquestionable ex- 
cellence of the Cuban fritits and vegeta- 
bles, are all-powerful factors, which will 
no doubt contribute toward the spread- 
ing of the Cuban fruit and vegetable 
trade. 
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THE FURPKE OF THE PROVISIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AS DEFINED By SECRETARY 
TAIT IN THE PROCLAMATION ESTAB- 
LISHING IT, SEPTEMEER, Igot 


The provisional government hereby €3- 
tablished will be nmintained only long 
encueh to restore order, peace, ane pub 
lic confidence, by direction of and in the 
name of the President of the United 
States, and then to hold such elections as 
thay be necessary to ee an those 
persons upon wham the permanent gov- 
ernment of the republic should be de- 
volved. In so far as is consistent with 
the nature of a provisional government 
established under the authority of the 
United Stites, this will be a Cuban gov- 
ernment, conforming with the constit- 
tion of Cuba. The Cuban flag will be 
hoisted as wsual over the government 
buildings of the island;.all the executive 
departments and provincial and munici- 
pal governments, including that of the 
city of Havana, will continue to be ad- 
ministered as under the Cuban republic; 
the courts will continue to administer 
justice, and all the laws not in their na- 
ture inapplicable by reason of the tempo- 
rary and emergent character of the gov- 
emment will be in force. 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY TAFT AT THE 

OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EtaA- 

BANA, OCTOHER 2 


I count it a peculiar honor, as repre- 
senting the executive of this island, to 
take part in the exercises of this univer- 
sity. It is of special interest and an 
honor to me because it was my good for- 
tune when exercising ¢xecutive functions 
in the Philippine Islands to take part in 
a similar function in the university 
founded by the same order and under 
similar infiuences more than a. hunted 
years before thie one. Members of the 
Latin race, not without reason, character- 
ize the Anglo-Saxon race as abrupt and 
conceited in our view of our power in 
mishing civilization, but those who have 
had occasion to come close to the Spanish 
race know that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has much to learn from the intellectual 
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An Avenue of Royal Palms, Matanzas 
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Cinss in the Corridor of the Royal College oi Tia bana 
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The Surrender Tree near San Juan Hill 
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Group of Orphans, Matanzas 
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Reconcentrados, near Habana, 1898 
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Cuban Wagon Transportation 








Native White Family 
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refinement, logical faculties, artistic tem- 
perament, poetic imagery, high ideale, astel 
courtesy of the Spanish race 


THE THEMENDOCS FORCE OF 
CLVILAZATION 


One mest know the history of these 
colonics. to realize the tremendous force 
Spain exerted in civilization and prog: 
ress. The great public works Spain 
erected the world over testify to her pa- 
tichee and enterprise in the centunes 
when the Anglo-Saxon world was strig- 
gling with something much less preten- 
tious; but the civilization of Spain was 
founded on the idea of contral by one 
man or a few men in the state, anc that 
idea lis ceased to have force in the 
world, In the Anglo-Saxon world. ‘the 
shan was carly brought to the front 
that those who had education enough fo 
know what thelr interests were were more 
safely to be trusted with determining 
how these interests shoul) be preserved 
than one man or a few men, Becaise 
in that respect and in the development of 
that idea. we have the advantage of 200 
years of education in self-government, 
we plume ourselves with superionty. im 
the matter of knowledge of government. 

Now we have arnved at a stage where 
the attention af the world is being di- 
rected toward the tropics, and along with 


Sr AS TSH 


thie attention comes the movement 
toward popular government. Cuba, es- 


tablished as a republic four years ago, 
made such rapid progress at almost it- 
toxicated those of us who believed in 
popular government. It was very rmuch 
like the growth of a tropical plant that 
needed, possibly, to be cut back in order 
that the stem gain strength. [t was per- 
haps necessary that this people should 
have warning, sad asthe warning was, 
that the foundation wpon which popular 
selfi-rovernment must be aid must Tee 
broad ani-solid rather than high ane con- 
BPICULOLS. ; 

Tit wae sad to me to be called to this 
island (it was still sadder to my chief, 
President Roosevelt, who was so identi- 
fied with the liberation of this island), to 
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be Here at atime of a stumble in progress 
rowan ¢eli-povernment. Fart, however 
that may be, it has piven us:an oppor- 
tunity, which | am now glad to he able 
to tuke, te assure vou in the name of 
President Roosevelt and the American 
penple that we are here only to help WURU 
ott, with our arm under your arm, lifting 
vor again on the path of wonderiul prog: 
ress vou liaje traveled, 

| am eontident that we will be able 
again to point with pride to the fact that 
the United States i4 not an exploiting 
mition, but only has such sympathy 
with the progress of popular government 
as te be willing to expend its blood and 
treasure in making the spread of such 
government in the world successitl. 


ALL (142568 MUST TARE AX INTEREST IN 
POLITICS 


Your difficulty was: that, you were 
brought wp under the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century ideas of government, the 
government of one nan or a few men, 
and that vou were taught to look to scme- 
body else forthe responsibility. of povern- 
ment, You exercised only the function 
of criticism, and most of your people, &=- 
pecially those of the wealthy and educated 
classes; trained themselves to occupy 4 
position not of indifference but of inactiv- 
ity with reference to political and govern- 
mental matters. 

Now it seems | find here a relic, al- 
though the reasons for it have disap 
peared, of that condition, andl find the 
law committed one class to medicine, left 
another lise to commercial interests, a 
third class to political matters. [ venture 
to sugyvest that all classes did not take an 
active part and insist npon exerting their 
influence in politics, | 

The question natarally arises, What 
was the necessity for changing your form 
of government? The theory of popular 
government is that all classes shall exer- 
cise decided political influence. Now I 


have discovered, it seems to me, that your 


ideals were too high, so high as to reach 
beyond the real. Ideals so high that thev 
are hevond the reach of the teal are fot 
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very useful. Soaring inthe biue-ethereal 
without knowledye of the ground beneath 
is dangerous, The higher vou go the 
mote isastrous the fall, as a distin- 
guished speaker of the lay said, 

The hope of this countty ds in the get 
eros, ecucated youth who are graduating 
from this and other institutions, Now, | 
donot want to sav anything that is going 
te deter these voung men, and yet I must 
speak the troth, ‘There are one of two 
traditions that still persist tn this civiliz- 
tion, the first of which is that the learned 
professions are the only pursuits worthy 
of the graduates of tniversities and of 
educated men, This is a-great mistake. 

In the first place, a university educa= 

tion is not an obstruction to snecess in 
commercial and mercantile life. 1 am 
afraid the young Cubans coming forward 
are not sufficiently infused with the mer- 
cantile spirit, of which we have too much 
in America: What you need here among 
the Cubans is a desire to make money, to 
found great enterprises to carry on the 
prosperity of this beautiful island, and 
foung Cubans ought, most of them, to 
esi it business. In the next genera- 
tion the banks, commercial houses, and 
shipping interests of this country should 
be in Cuban hands; not these of -for- 
eigtiers, 

It is quite true that in order to develon 
Cuba you nist hive foreien capital, and 
a profound debt of eratitude this country 
owes to that great man, Tomas Estrada 
Palma. He realized more than anv of 


The immigration into Cuba has in- 
creased very tapidly. In tqoz it wus 
11,808) in 1903, 17,Rt: ino1gag, 28.467 : 
and in 1905, §42ar. The figures do not 
inchide eclomets anc settlers from the 
United States who aré hot classed as 
immigrants and of whom no: statistics 
are kept. About &7 per cent of the im- 
migrants, or 48,000, in 1905 were from 
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the Cuban people the necessity for bring- 
ing: capital jnte the island, 
But the coming of foreign capital is net 


at all inconsistent with the gradual ae- 


quirement of capital by industrious, in- 
teligent and energetic Cubans. There- 
fore Toure upon the young men who are 
poitiy out inte lHfe today that they devote 
ther attention, if they have estates, to the 
letternment of those estates, and upon the 
others, who have no cétates, that they 


get into commercin] houses and commer- 


cial pursuits, so that when twenty-five 
years hence syripathetic strangers come 
here they will not find the governing or 
political class, the commercial chiss, and 
the class representing the sciences and 
professions all different and divided. 

It gives me preat pleasitre in sa’ 
this thuich to you, and [ wish to thant the 
rector of the university and the faculty. 
I have only to say, be not discouraged. 
No one ever achieved a high ideal with- 
out failing two or three times, The only 
way to make failures successes is to make 
those failures a vehicle leading on to suc- 
cess. Take to your hearts the lessen that 
each stumble, each failure, ought to teach, 
and the next time avoid that particular 
danger. When evervthing is sinooth, 
when the winds blow the right way, when 
you seem on the high road, then is the 
most dangerous tine Tt is when hum- 
bled ty the lesson tanght by disappoint- 
ment that vou win sticceas: T thank you. 


iva la Republica de Cuba, 


Spain. The member of Americans in 
Cuba, excluding the Isle of Pines, prob- 
ahly does not exceerl Gono, Of the 
$120,000.00 of United States money in- 
vested in Cuba, probably one-half is in 
sugar and tobacco, one-fourth in rail- 
roads and street milways, and the bal- 
atice m real estate, mortgages, mines, 
commercial interests, and fruit culture. 


OSTRICH FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES 


STRICH farming in the United 
States, while still im its infancy, 
& becoming a profitable indus- 
try in Armona ond California, and it is 
believed. that in a few years we shall not 
be obliged to import astrich feathers from 
abroad. Mr Watson Pickrell, m the last 
yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives an excecilingly interesting ac: 
eount of the growth of this industry, 
from. which the facts mm this artrele are 
derived. 

More than half the ostriches now in 
the United States are the progeny of a 
single pair owned in Arizona im [59] 
Great progress has been made in the last 
five years, and there are now 2,500 os- 
triches. on farms in the United States 
CHW these, 1,740 ate in Arizona and the 
remainder in Calitormia, Florida, and At- 
KiLnisas. 

Where good alfalfa pasture has been 
availiable, the birds:bred im America have 
grown larger than those first imported. 
A full-grown fat ostoch will weigh frm 
375 to 450 pounds. He will stand $ feet 
high, but can. casily 
reach to a heieht of 
To or 17 feet. 

Ostriches thrive best 
in a warm, dry cl- 
mate, but can be 
eTown in.any part ot 
the southern states 
ancl territories of this 
country, In a motst 
climate they should 
hia we protection from 
cold and tain 

Ostriches. comme to 
maturity when about 


four years of age. 
The female matures 


from six months to a 
year before the pale, 
hot) she will seliborm 
lay a fertile eee tntil 
she is 354 years: ald, 
The nest 6 a tound 
hole in the ground, 





which the male scoops out with lis feet. 
At first the female may net take the nest, 
hit may lay her first e@gs on the ground; 
whereupon the male will mall them inte 
the nest. Generally, after the male has 
put 3 or 4 eggs in the nest, the fermale 
will lav there. [Im alxut go days she 
will lav 12 to 16 eggs, and will be realy 
to commence incubation. Incubation 
tikes g2 days. Any good, well regulated 
incubator can be ‘successfully asec, pro- 
vided it is constructed on a large enough 
scale to accommexiate ostrich egys, which 
are 5 inches in diameter and 7 tmehes 
Lome 

The ostrich is plucked the first time 
when “)x freontlrs. lal, an siicticl be 
plucked ahowt every eight months there- 
after dtiring its lifetime. The only teath- 
ers removed are those of the wing and 
tail. «The process of plucking consists 
in cutting the tail feathers and one row 
af the largest quill feathers in the wing 
with pruning shears, and drawing by the 
hand those of the remaining two or three 
rows inthe wing. “Two months later the 
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Ostriches 5 Days Old, Salt River Valley, Arizona 
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From Witten Pickret), U5, (hepurtimeniiof Agricnhure, 


Ostriches 3 Months Old, Salt River Valley, Arizona 


quills of the cut feathers may be reniaved 
At plucking time the ostriches are 
driven in from the pasture pod placed im 
a-small pen surrounded by a tight boare 
fence 5 or 6 feet high, The plucking 
box is about 4 feet high, 20 inches wie, 
and 345 fret long, open at ane end an 
closed with a door at the other. An os- 
trich is canght and a hoo placed over ite 
head. The hoewle:d Inrd ts verv ensils 
handled. It is placed in the plocking 
bax with its head next to the closed dor, 
The plucker stands behind the bird while 
removing the feathers: This ts peoes- 
sary, beri: the ostrich can kick or 
Strike verv hard, lit it alwavs strikes out 
in fromt and never behind, so that the 
plucker is perfectly sate if he stands in 
the rear. 

In sorting, the feathers of the. male, 
being. more valuable, are kept separate 
from these of the frrale. 

The Linttedd States is one of the largest 
eonsuimers of ostrich feathers in the 








“atificrent food, 


werk, During the fiseal year icg-4 
there was imported mto this counts 
§2.292;515 worth of “raw or “uhmany- 
factured” feathers, The feathers pro- 
duced in America are fully as good as 
these coming from Africa, asc at 1 
claimed that they are broader and finer 
luoking, thongh some of the manuine- 
turers coatitend that they are not As strong 
atl todieh as the wild feathers. There 
seers to be no reason why gstrich tarm- 
me may not be developed sufficiently in 
Ariziinn and California alone to supply 
all the feathers consumed im America 
Young ostriches are vspally kept im 
troops of 25 to so, When they are one 
vear old the males should be separited 
from the females. When thev are 44 
vears old the binds should be paired off, 
each pair being placed in a separate in- 
closure, which, th case the birds are to 
earze on alfalfa: or other Breen rood, 
shimikd be large enough to furnish them 
Tf they sre fed on dry 
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Full Grown Bind at Ostrich Farm, South Pasadena, California 


OstTricH 
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from Watson Melitell, 4, Departnpeit of Agrirelbure 


Plucking an Ostrich, Salt River Valley, Arizona 


feed the imclosure need only be large 
enough to allow plenty of exercise 

Ostriches are casily removed from one 
field to another by dine person going 
ahead, calling them, and leading them on 
with grain, while another follows on a 
horse. The birds are very timid and do 
mot bke to be driven unless some one 
goes ahead af them, 

After ostriches are over one wear oid 
no ane shold go among them without 
a brush wer stick in the hand, as at times 
they will want to fight, and a person 
pong among them lable to mypury un- 


less he has somicthing with which to 
drive or Trighten them away. 
Akthoueh African ‘writers: assert that 


ostriches will live without water, Arizona 
farmers find that thew drink water freely 
every day if it is supplied to them 
Nothing ts positively known:as to how 
long an ustrich will tive. Some writers 
claim that it will live one hundred years. 
Cstriches which are known to have beer 
in captivity for forty vears are still breedl- 


me anil producing feathers. It ts the 
ex pPereice of Ati Lariners then! 
among binds having gool tutritions 


freon fred deaths seldom occur, except 
as the tesult of an acemdent. AN uo OT 
oher small animal will sometimes 
frirhten astiches and cause them to ten 
mito the fence, which may. result ma 
broken ler. When thts lnappens the bird 
may a8 Well fe kilhed, a few ever recover 
trom such an myjurs 

Chicks 6 months old may be set down 
as worth Sroo each: t-vear-old birds, 
siso;. 2-year-olc] lurds, S200 ta $250; 
birds 3. years of age, S700 to $350, and 
hitds.4 years old, the age which they pair, 
SSOO. Or MmGhe pT Pair 

An ostrich wall vteld- annually 
potinds ot feathers, with an average value 
of $20 a pound, areal from 36 to oo epes, 
weed for. imeobation or 
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which may be 
may furnish eee fom at the rate of 34 
pounds to the eer, if the mwener does not 
wish to inerease his troop 
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THE PASSING OF KOREA* 


H OMER Ff. FULBERT, fur 
any Veare resident of Korea 
and editor of the Aercan Ke- 

miew, 1 the author of a new. hook, enti- 

Wed “The Passing of Korea,” published 

this mith by Messrs Donhleday, Page 

& Co, of New York, [tis undoubtedly 

the most teliable and interesting volute 

tn thts peuple that las been issued in 
mony vers Ale Hulbert avinpathines 
very deeply with the Koreans in their 
lo of independence, and ftels thar they 
have beer harshly treated by the Japan: 
esc. Unquestionably it isa sad fact 
when a mition forteits its independence, 
but this nuts occasinally happen in the 
progress of the world. While many 
will differ from Mr Halbert in his:iudy- 
ment as fo the justice of the Tapiitese 
whrance through Korea, every one mist 
amire the svinpathetic andl cloynent 
manner in which he outlines the history 
and deseribes the mariners, custome, and 

Perens of the country, ond will preifit 
y as wel! as greatly enjoy the reading 

of the book. Throigh the courtesy of 

the publishers, the Natrona. Gute 
earn Afacaztet ts. enabled to reptb- 
lish sevetal of the striking and typical 

Hnstrations from the volume; and to 

give the following: extracts: 

There is a peculiar pathos in the ex- 
tinction of a nation. Especially js. this 
troe when the nation ts one whose lis- 
tory stretches back inte the dim centuries 
until it hecnnes lost mon labyrinth of 
mvth and legend—a nation which line 
flayed an impertint part in the moulding 
af other nations ail which is filled with 
monuments of mast achievements Kirja, 
the founder of Koreary etvilization. flour- 
ished before the reign of David in Tera 
salem. In the fitth century after Christ, 
Korea enjoyed a high degree of civiliza- 
ton and was the repository from which 
the half-savage tribes of Japan drew 
their first impetus toward culture, 

*“The Passing if Korea.” 
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The American public has heen persist- 
ently tole that the Korean people are a 
degenerate and conteniptible mutian, in- 
capable of better things, intellectually in- 
ferior, and better off under Japanese mile 
than independent: The following pages 
Hay in sone ieature answer these 
charges. which lave leen put forth for a 
speciic purpise—a purpase that came to 
full froitian on the night of November 
(7, jos, when, at the point of the sword, 
korea was forced to acquiesce “yolun- 
tarily’ in the virtial destruction of her 
Indepemtence coce forall 
 Topographically Korea bes with her 
fice. towne Chinn ond her back teward 
Japan, This-has had much to diet de- 
termining the history af the ceuntry. 
Through all the centuries she has set her 
face toward the west, and never once, 
though under the lash of foreien invasiin 
mut threatened extinction, has she ever 
swerved from her allegiance to her Chi- 
nese ideal, Lacwrdlaire said of Ireland 
that she has remained “free ty the soul.” 
So it mav he sail of Koren, that. ab 
though forced inte Japan's arms, she has 
reomamed “Chinese by the.snnl.” 

The secicry of Korea a5 witnessed 
fron Uae deck of w stenmer is Very inin- 
viting, and it.ts this which has sent sq 
rans travelers hore to assert thar this 
ciitntre #8 Barren, treeless waste. 
There is ne doubt that the scarcity of 
timber: alone mest of the beaten hi¢h- 
wavs of Korres ts «a certain blemish, 
thongh there are trees in miclerate nen- 
her everywhere: but this: very absence of 
extensive forests gives to the scenery a 
grandeur anil repose which i ot te he 
found in Japanese scenery. The lofty 
craz= that lit their heads three thousand 
feet tite the arr and almost overhang the 
ctr of Seoul are Alpine im. their 
erinelirsor. 

The vegetable life of Kotea Is like 
that of other parts of the temperate zone, 
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but there is a striking preponderance wf 
‘almost every kind commidn to the tem- 
pérate zone, with the exception of the 
apple. 

te Koreans are great lovers of flow- 
ers. though comparatively few have the 
mean to mdulee this. trate. 

As foranimal life, Korea has a gener- 
ous share. T 
Which carry the heavy Joads, draw the 
carts, and pull the plows are the most 
conspicnons, It is singular that the Ko- 
reans have never sed milk or any of its 
products, though the cow has existed in 
the peninsula: for at lewst thirty-five hun- 
dred vears. This is one ‘of the proofs 
that the Koreans have never heen a 
nomadic people. Without his bullock 
the farmer-would be all at sea. No other 
animal would be able to drag the plow 
through thé adhesive mud of a paddy 
field. Creat mortality among cattle, dite 
to pleuro-pmeumonia, not infrequently 
becomes the tmaln cause of a famine. 
There are no oxen in Korea, Most of 
the werk iz dene with bullocks, which 
are governed by a rng through the nose 
and art seliorn obstreperous. Every 
road im Korea is tendered pictirresque 
by long lines of tniffocks CAmving on 
their hacks huge Inads of fuel in the 
shape af priss; farts of wood, nor else 
fat bags of mice anct bariey, 


The magnificent bullocks: 
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Korea prndseos tp sheep. 

Reputable language is hardly adequate 
bo the description of the Korean dog; no 
fanly would be coniplete without cine } 
hut its linayery varies inversely ag the 
Hjtare of its vermin, which is calenlahle 
In no known terms. 

The Koreans differ from the Japanese 
i that, while the latter keep themselves 
witm by the use of heavy blankets, and 
in winter are niest frequently seen 
crovched about them charcoal braciers, 
the Korean heats his house generoudly 
and depends upon his hot stone floor for 
comfort. The ¢ffect, while perhans no 
better from a hygienic standpoint, is de- 
cidediy more comfortable. Tt is also 
mich more costly. People have wor- 
deted why Korea looks so barren, com- 
mared with Japan. The reason lies right 

ere: Koreans keep their wood cut down 
to the quick, to provide themselves with 
fuel, while the Japanese let the forests 


raw. 

The onl vy way by which the Korears 
will he able to preserve their nationality, 
cars Mr Hulhett, is education. The 
Koreans have awakened to the fact that 
this, which should have been their first 
consideration many yeare ard. is now 
their last resort, and thev are clamoring 
for education. 


RUSSIA'S WHEAT SURPLUS 


about the Russian pensants ard 
the aprarian question in a bul- 
letin recently issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Russia's Wheat 
Surplus.” The report was aauredl by 
Dr Ll. M. Rabinow and is one of a Series 
dealing with the competitors of the 
United States in agricultural products. 
The Russian wheat crop has increased 
from 4oc,om7,o00 brishels in rei 1 8gR 
te 630,000,000 bushels in 1qaa-1eng. 
‘The wheat area is over 10,000,000 ncres 
larger: that: that of the United States. 


S JME interesting facts are giver 


and in O3-atnd 1904 the Russian crop 
excegded the crop-of this country. 
Nevertheless, the crop is small when 
the acreage is considered, the average 
yield of wheat per acre in Russia being 
the lowest of all ITT. Tlant wher 
growing countries: In Roropean Riess 
it varied within the Inst twenty-three 
vers From 5 to ot bushels per acre. 
Nine times out of the twenty-three years 
it was below 8 bushels: [f the Russian 
peasant obtained as good a vield as the 
(yeTman peasant, the wheat crop of Eu- 
ropean Kasia alone wold amount to 


col 
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1,300,000,00) msten] af 
Larslyels. 

Ini the western part of Ritssia, in the 
Baltic provinces, Poland, and the soirth- 
western regian, the vield 1s considerably 
higher—between 15 and 30 bushels per 
acre; but Now Russia-and the Lower 
Volga region, often called the granary of 
Europe, show a yield normally fuetu- 
ating between 8 and 6 bushels and often 
Cropping tes. 

The explanation for such low vielils 
must be sought in Russian agricultural 
methods as well as the system of land 
ownership, which dates hack to the enun- 
cipation of the peasants in 1861, wher: 
they were granted small lot ont of the 
estates to which they belonged. The 
treatest share of the land remained in 
the hands of the loree-cstate holilers. 
while three-fourths of the peasants re- 
ceived less than 16 neres per male person, 
or less than 40 aeres per family. At the 
same time the noblemen's estates were ou 
larire that Qay fatnilics cured 74,000,000 
acres of land, Since the emancipation 
cra the peasarits have heen largely buying 
land from the noblemet, having acquired 
in this way over 50,000,000 acres; but 
notwithstanding this, the normal increas: 
of popiation bigs been such that from 
(S61 to 1896 the average land holding of 
the peasants per family decreased ao pe- 
cent. 

This system of petty land holdings, 
combined with the ignorance of the peas- 
ants, has caused the aurvival of very 
primibve and inefficient agriculioral 
methods, "Threughout Russia the peas- 
ants get a much smaller vield than the 
large-«state holders, and the difference iz 
especially grent for winter wheat, reach- 
ine 3 bushels, or 25 per centad the wield 
of the latee estates: moreover, the differ- 
ence is growing larger, In New Rutssin, 
for instanee, the vield of spring wheat on 
peasant fonds mm for out of the last nine 
years fell helow 5 bushels per acre. 

The communal dwnership of the pweus- 
ants’ lands, which exists in four-fifths of 
ritral Russia, hus alse interfered ma- 
tertally with agricultural progress bv the 
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ever-present danger af redistriliation and 
comsaytient lack of security of owner- 
ship, — 

There are reasons for these low welds 
bestdes the unavoidable climatic conli- 
tons Annone these is the: insufhicient 
ter Of fertilizers or manure in the wheit 
repion, due toe comminal owrership of 
peasants’ lands anc te deficierit live stock 
an} lack of fMistitre on the pensants’ 
lanl ‘Thus the mruber of horses in 
Russia has not increased during the last 
hwonty Years, and from One-third to crpe- 
half of the peasants in the various wheat 
provinces have no horess gt all. The 
Implements wed are extremely poor and 
pomitive. Ewen the plows are made 
mostly if wood, and scarcely scratch the 
exhausted) euperficial layers of the scil. 
The all-iron plow is stll-a Tuxury far 
ny pitnsants. Sevthes and sickles are 
shill used extensively for harvesting and 
fails for thrashing. Seeders are scarcely 
known, Conditions are somewhat more 
favorable on the larger holdings of the 
noblemen; among the pemsarits the kind 
of machinery directly depenils wpan the 
size Of the teasant’s lot, Tiitartatian of 
complex. aurricultaral machinery. thas 
grown from $2,600,000 in value in et 
to $44,200,000 in 1903, hit it has affected 
the farming on large estates more than 
that of the peasants. | 

Even on the large estates the modern 
Implements are not generally used, sitice 
it is often customary te hire the peasant 
with his live stock and his enide imple- 
ments, Lahorers are |ired for $30 to 
#40 a vear in addition to their food. the 
eost of which docs not exceed S25, anil a 
female agricultural laborer receives only 
St2to 20a year, Even at harvest time 
the average wages:of a man with a horse 
in the wheat belt are only 66 cents per 
dav, of a man glone 34 cents withert 
beard, and of a female worker 22 cents. 
At other times the wages are correspond- 
ingiv lower. - 

Nevertheless. the cost of producing 
Wheat in Russia ia not as low as one 
might tomugine. Elaborate investigations 
have shown that because of the low yield 


Russia's Wueat Surpius 


the average cust pér bushel of spring 
wheat th 1899-1903 was 36 cents in Mid- 
dle Volga, 39 cents in Lower Volga, and 
48 cents m New Russia, not including 
land rent. which has beet constantly ts- 
ing during the last twenty vears, because 
of the intense demand of peasants for 
mere Linch 

Within twenty vears the value of land 
in the wheat beft has tisen fron Sra iw 
$30 per acre, ail Wheat Lond rents for 
$3 and $4 an acre, which adds a charge 
of from 20 to 5q cents per bushel, de- 
pending on the viel With the rent 
added. the cost of predictlon of wheat 
rises to 55 to So cents per bushel, 

The future of wheat production. in 
Russi depends largely uptin dedrentii¢ 
coalitions amd the educational progress 
of the Russian peasants, Forty years 
age the Russian peasantry was unifortly 
illiterate, According ta the censis. of 
BOF. 45 per cont Of the adult male peo 
ants were literate, andl in the younger 
generation the proportion of literacy was 
atill higher, 

Tread cereale lave always been the 
mainstay of Russian agriculture. Thev 
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claim over 75 per cent of all cultivated 
lanl in Russia, as agdinst 20 per cent in 
the United States; bit forty vears aco 
the share of wheat in Russia. was small 
Mm comparison with that of tye, the Rus- 
san staple: Since the Russian land 
tiller beoun te produce for the foreign 
market, the strong dernand for wheat 
has had. its effect. During the Inst 
twenty-five Vears the acreage under tve 
in Kuropean Rossin fos remained about 
65,000,000 acres, while the acreage uiider 
wheat has increased from 29,000,000 to 
4,000,000, “Taking the entire Rissian 
Eanpire, the acreage under tye has. in- 
creased from 70,000,000 acres in 1 Soy to 
74,000,000 acres in i904, while that 
under wheat has increased from 41,600,- 
OOO to 50,200,000 acres. 

CH the intitiense territory of Rirssia, 
the wheat belt eecupies a cemparatively 
small share. There is very little wheat 
grown bevend the southern and eastern 
parts of the famous black-seil region. 
Eight provinces in the south and south- 
cast contain Fo per cent of the wheat 
acreage of all Russia, Caucasia hax about 
1225 per cent. and Stheria 6 per cent, 


BURNING THE ROADS 


Cees sume tink ayo ¢stab- 
A lished an Office of Public Roads, 
Which it instrneted to. conduct experi 
ments and devise methods for improving 
the roads of the United States ‘The 
ofice has done a great deal to arouse 
interest throngiout the country in the 
necessity Of good roads, and has: orig- 
inated several means of making good 
roads economically, The latest discov. 
ery is that of burning clay roads in 
Missiseipyn. | 
In large areas in the South, partic- 
larly in the vallevs of the Mississippi 
anil its trihutaries, strlimentiry cars are 
found very generally, In these areas 
there is litth or no sand, and the clave 


are of a particularly plastic and sticky 
variety, These sticky clays are locally 
known as “gumbo and “buckshot.” Tn 
such loealities traffic is absolutely inpos- 
sible during’ the wet season, as the wheels 
of heavy vehicles will sink to the huh, 
The clay is black, owing tw the hish 
percentage of organic or yegetable matter 
ik ceuitains, It is particularly sticky in 
is mitre util is almost wholly. free from 
sand and grit, After ithas been burned, 
however, the plasticity is entirely de- 
stroved, and a light clinker is formed, 
which, though mot particulariv§ hard, 
wher pulverized farms a anomh surface 
and seeme to wear well. Tt showld be 
nitersteend that not all of the clay out of 
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Pite of Wood and Clay Completed and Firing Begun in One of the Fines 


Rurvine fe Honds; Chirtsitale Méssiasippi—Atter \hie Toni! ‘hax teen, plougtiel 
as deep of 9 ferur-horee team con drag the nloteh, the clay 1 heaped in furrows 
are! then pieces of woel laid ~cross the titles. AJtermate Lit em of cliy atid wel 
are boilton thie foundation, Photos from Office of Public Roads 


BURNING THE Roaps 





Partial View of Finished Road 


Garni the Loss Chirdidale, VWioiahi,—The burnel clay, when rollel 
down anil compacted, fotma a road surface of frie 4 te Binches ts thicktrces, Tf 
property berned, the material should be entirely changed in character: anid when 
it ie wetit should haye ne tendency te form mod: Photos from Office af lahte 
Koasds 
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which the road is to be constructed is to 
he clinkered, but only a sufficient amount 
should be rendered non-plastic to neti- 
tralize the too sticky character of the na- 
tive clay. Fortunately the gumbo ¢dis- 
trict is plentifully covered with heavy 
timber, thus affording an abundance of 
fuel. 

While the only experimental burtit- 
clay read constructed by the office was tm 
Mississippi, the same methods might be 
applied with equally good results in the 
sections Of the pirmirie states that have no 
other maternal available for read baild- 
inp. 

Te is; of course, impossible ww. give the 
coat of a burnt-clay read! which will apply 
to the same work in all sections of the 
country. The itens of cost of the ex- 
perimental road 300 feet long, a5 cor- 
stricted at Clarksdale, Mississippi, are as 
follows: 


joo4 cords of wood at Srgo per cord... F305 

on loads of Hark, chips, elt... ....., 2... 6.00 
Labor at S426 per day anil teatns at $3 r 

Boe VEY ccadnskestaledeuccsctdetese) | OGhe 

Total cost oF 300 feet, ..--....: R305 

Total coat per mile at this rate. . toy 


In view of the success of the experi- 
ments so far made and the comparative 
chetipmess of this firm af constriction, it 
is hoped that the localities which have mo 
hard material available will continue the 
experiments with burnt clay. Althotgh 
it enitiot be denied that the gumbo: and 
tuckshot clavs of the South are partic- 
ularly adapted for boring on acecunt of 
the high percentage of organic matter 
which they contain, it is none the less 
probable that many of the strfice clays 
and sole of the states farther north could 
be treated in the same way, and in, fact 
any soil or elay which bricks or clinkers 
at a comparatively low  tenyperature 
should be suitable for the work, 

Since the experiment thade by this of- 
fire at Clarksdale, Mississippi, numerotis 
sections of burnt-clay road have been 
built in that locality, and up to the pres- 
ent time only favorgsble reports regarding 
therm have been recerved. 
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THE WORK ON THE ISTHMUS 


| SN spite of the rainy season, which ex- 
tends from. the end of April to the 
end of December, steady progress has 
been made im all branches of the work 
on the Isthmus during the past three 
months, or since Congress in June last 
decided defmitely mpon the type of canal. 
Lati] thot decision was reached many 
lines of work were held in suspense — It 
was impossible, for example, to fix the 
location of dumps until it should be 
known what kind of canal was to be con- 
structewl From the neanent the decisnin 
was reached the chief engineer set the 
work in motion along all lines of activity, 
and the results achieved show very 
clearly in the statistics which he has 
since sent to the Cemmission at Wash- 
ington tn his monthly reports. 

The anwimt of excavation in the Cule- 
bra Cot during Augiast was-obent 245.000 
cubic yards, w hich exceeded by 5,000 
cohie yards all previews monthly records, 
The amount for September was about 
289,000 cubic yards, or 50,000 preiter 
than the Lirgest previews record. 

There was avathible at the end of Au- 
gust a total foree of 46 steam shovels, of 
Which 27 were at work in the canal 
prism, 2 outside of the prism, 4 on the 
Panama Railway, aml the rest set up anid 
ready for work in variots places. 

The dowble tracking of the Panama 
Railroad. which i= of vital nnportance to 
the removal of spoil from the Unt, 
going forward steadily. OF the 35 miles 
of adilitional track contemplated. alout 
15 miles have been completed and are 
ready for use, and about to miles more 
are feacy for track laving and ballasting, 
or about 7$ per cent completed, 

The receiving and forwarding vards 
on beth sides of the Cut, which are to 
serve us-eTeat clearing houses for trams 
af spoil from the Cut. are practically 
completed at Pedro Mieuel and Une Cas- 
cadas, and the yard at La Roen is abont 
5 per cent completed. 

The great difficulty with labor has 
heen somewhat overcome be. sheht tm- 
provement in the qualtty of the work of 


True Work on THE IstHMus 


the Jammtican negro; but it is the convic- 
tion of the chiet enginver that satisfac- 
tory wotk can never be obtained from 
this class of laborers, ‘The Commission 
has advertised for bids on a contract 


whieh ft has put forth for Chinese Inbor- 


ers, and in respetise if is iardersteoed that 
several offers have been, reecived, one or 
two of which may prove to be satisfac- 
tory. There are new unler considers 
tion, but os there are many. questions of 
large importance invelyed, including m- 
ternational relaticns, the comtracts, to- 
gether with the bids, are now trder 
cexamimation by the Law Department of 
the governmett and hy the State Depart- 
ment. | 
The Cominissiat tas also advertised 
for tids fer deing the work of constric- 
tion hy private contract; Its proposal, 
in nef, is that the government shall ST p- 
ply all material and retain control of the 
Coscite! Genirtnientt; government and po- 
lice deparinients, quarters and commis: 


sary, comstruction and taintenance of 


buildings, and the operation of the Pan- 
ama Railroad The contractor ts te be 
paid a percentage of the:cost of the work 
done, ani this percentage will be a basis 
of competition between bidders... In other 
words, the government would employ 
the contractor as its agent to (lo the work, 
it supplying all the money anv) triaterials 
and he recetving: ms compensation 
through a percentage of the money ex- 
pended. The Commission is confident 
that it will receive many offers from the 
leading contractors of this country anid 
‘abroad todo the work in this manner, 


SOUTH AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


1A 8 JOSEPH W. }. LEE, Minister 
M to Eevader, reports that the gov- 
ernment of Ecuador recently signed a 
contract with an ageney in Girayaqiil for 
the pirpose af impirting imimerants 
into the lower and eastern portion of the 
republic, “The minster writes: | 

The company is to be called “The 
Revadorian Immigration Company,” aul 
binds itself to import 5,000 families. It 
is specified in the contract that the mrn- 


ach family. 
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grants shall be white and preferably 
ai the German or Dutch maices, The 
COMPANY isto meseive 500,000 hectires of 
land, tut no land whith interferes with 
the constriction of the Curaray Railway, 
ATL necessities of life shall be entered 
free of city, nid alee all aninials, imyple- 
ments, stedaé. ete. Which the coloarnsts 
bring with them. The company may ell 
lind in the proportion of §0 hectares to 
The price shall be adtasted 
according to the company’s expenditures 
in the delivery of the tmmigrants. [or 
ten veats the government will exact mo 
taxes from the colotiists. 

The Taned in question tes low on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, and trans 
sortation therctrom can be accomplished 
y meas Gf various. tributaries which 
eventially flow into the Amazon, The 
territory is said to be very rich in robber 
and odvewomds, but not partenliriv 
healthful for Europeans, 


NOTE ON GLACIER DISCOVERY 


Dernorr, Micon... July 0, To8, 
To the Editor National Geographic Magaring, 

Wuskingion, OF 0. 

Dak Smt lu a recent nomber (April) of 
the Nariokat Omocnaroic Macaze there 28 
4 letter by Mr C A. Taintor, of New York, in 
which claim ia masle for original discovery uf 
lavier= on the custern Jace of Fremonts Pes 
This is based on failure to find thot the U. 5. 
Geological Survey, or any one elec, had: ever 
visited the locality, sawe hin party. | 

in Vol, ! of the Annual Report of the UL 5. 
Geological Survey for thy8, and on p, xvi of 
De Hiastien’s introductory detier memtion 45 
etashile: ol the ascent of the peak by Mr Wilson's 
triangulation party, aud of the existence of 
these glactere The writer wor one, among 
geveral others, who ancended the mountain 3! 
ihe same time and tiale a series of negatives 
showing the entire extent of the glacial field 
Me WH. Holmes olet made 4 panoramic 
drawing whach acct palit the reper, 

Yours very truly, 
a W. HH. Jackson; 


THE ORIGIN OF “LABRADOR” 


Referritig to the meaning of Labrador given 
in the Jue number of the Nationat Gio- 
crarnic Macazixe, T aend. the following mote: 

The name Lubreder was originally piven 1o 
(ireentand by the Cabots; who in Tage tale w 
Voyage from Bristol (Engiand), and in the 


course of their anil ei a the coast of 
Greenlanil, Cabot Sane in iabon previo 
to leaving on this 1408 vw “met there 4 cor: 
tain Toae Ferianides, ilaeraas F (or lund-owrer, 
aswe wold now translate tie word), wha hana 
Sag in Tda2 ion o vovuge of exploration and 

il ecen lard. «2 iléecripoon of which he gave 
ti Calvevt. 

‘ecuumies returned with Cabot te Bristol 
ath discoirsed with its merchants about the 
Loved) foe eal een, Oh the wovaire cut he no 
doubt talked:often withthe sailors about ne 
land ther mci mirely pee. When, therefore, 
those on board. Cabet’s vessel saw thie tan! 
they reengnied it at onee_and cried out, “The 
Labradors land,” and eo it was marked down 
ant the ship's cluart. 

Later on the whole land from Newforndlantl 
northward .wai matked TLabradar on seme 
mops," the Straits of Davis, separating Green- 
lati! from Unwva, having been deeined to be 
a pulf and tlie Straits of Belleide being then 
thrcicngelit a there indentation of the const line. 
When tt was found that the coast Cabot called 
Lobrador wae really Greenland and was sepa 
rited entirely fram this continent, and, further, 


that Newfoundland waa an lela, the tap. 
makers gave both lands their preaent designa- 
tions tind confit) the more Jobroder to (tic 


eentral portion, its present bout 

The above ia the derivation. Bish EE. P. 
Bigeur, whose work on the Early Trading 
Companies of New. France evidences the care 
and consideration which he has given to evory 
point he Wdisciees, 

After testing every explanation of the «der- 
ivation of the werd. | came to the conchinion 
that Bigwar’s was the correct owe, his jong 
residetice in Portugal givmg hin singular op- 
portnities for inevestigga Lint. 

(Du) Geos Jouwsow, 
Statihiciaa, 


Cramp Poe, N.S. Augurt Ta, 1908 


*Descelicr’s Muppe Mone (1546) gives thie 
mane La Terre du Labouriére to Greenland 
and te the lands to the south, now known as 
Labrader, | 


THe Nationa Grocraruic MaGazine 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The echt 1 title of the United States Hoard 
cn Names 7 changed to United 
States Cesgrapiite, Board, 

In ailidttom te te present edities, aduteary 
mowers are furehy granted to this hoard con- 
coming the preparation of maps compiled, or vo 
he compiled, in the warkus boreavs and. 
of the government, with a special view, to ive 


ivoldance of utriecesary duplicetions of wark: 


atl for the onifcation and tmptovement of the 
ecules of naps, of the ssmbols and conventions 
tao) upen them, anil of the methods of repre- 
aentine tele. Hereafter all sngh projects as 
ary of importance shall be submitted to this 
boars foradvies before being undertaken, 

Tuma Rooseva.y. 


Tre Ware Hows Aegis to, rob. 


At g recent mectmg of the Nornvermn Geo- 
graphical Society, in Christma, the Se 
medal of the gociety wae awarded ao Dr 
Litmholta fier lie screntilic explorations tm. 
Mexico. and Australia. 


Panama, The Isthmus and Canal, By C. H. 
Forhes-Limlsey. Pp, 308 52714 irnwhes. 
fustrated with two attached maps. Phils 
ng i The John C. Witton Go. tot 

{.0. 
wat lit aithor of “India, Past and Present,” 
‘a Insular Possessions,” ete, has given 
in this volume the story of the great project 
from the ciriest Spatich explorations to the 
preictit tints. The history of the French Com- 
pany is told and nich information of the Be 

Lesseps régime given. There are citexea tite 

chapters on the labor questions aod the san 

and ‘health problema, whieh are the mout 

Qus obstacles confronting cur enginects bod. 

The Jock and sea-level controversy is taken up 

anid plate and ectimates of experts given, while 

tany Hhivirations and several maps ind an 
appendix, entitled “Great Canals of the World,” 
make the volume a valuable nine fo Ny 
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Recommendation for Membership in the 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The flowing forth is encloses for use in the nomination of persons for membership 
Please datach and Fill in blanks and send to the Secretary 
Meee eee ee eee eee 


Dee: Ane ortibbessiils, Fe, Life mepiherbip. fro [ff cheek be chighessl (plrine. mee 12 


f 
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fe 


To the Seeretary, Natonal Geographic Society, Wastungton, 2, C: 
SYerse propose 


Pata ress s 


for momdertAng cn fae adeheve ey, 
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Every 
Remington 
Typewriter 
Tasts. 





Therefore Vis 
Remington M/A) 
Supremacy Uh hf) 
Lasts. Wii 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Groniway. Sew Tork. 


ESTABLISHED ‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


512 ELEVENTH ST. WASHINGTON, D.c. | 


Book and Magazine Work | 


Unexcelled Service 
Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 
Every Appliance lo Facililale Work 





SOLE AGENT IN THE D&D. &. FOR PRODVCING IMITATION TYPEWRITER 
LETTERS THAT ACTVALLY IMITATE THE MACHINE WORK 3 3 3 





The BECK ENGRAVING CO. 


fncorporuied 


147-49-51 North Tenth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, = = . 7 Fil 000 0000.09) 
Surplus and Profits, . - 806,591.33 
Deposits, . , ; .  §6,467,687.00 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 

LOANS MADE ON REAL ESTATE AND COLLATERAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 


AGENT, Ete. 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 


MEN'S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


(iy’2 marked shecess In aclling two-piece summer osttits for men has || 
‘encouraged na to broaden the scope of this ine of poods, We, there- || 
| fore, have extended it to include Men's Fall and Winter Sults for business — 
and dress, Faney Vests, Overcosts apd Eelnconts, 
| Phe fous who will contribute to the new department are of the three 

or four highest grmide clothing makers in the business. Their garments are 
not merely ‘*mancfactured,”" but are tailored as cirefully as the best made- 
to-order clothing: Most notable is. the name of Stein- -Bloch, who furnishes 
the major portion af our new stock, 

Men who desire that touch of elegance which only the combination of 
| fanltless fabries and highest artistic skill con produce are invited to Inspect 
the styles now being ahown, The prices are nolformly moderate, 

This pew department is conveniently located on main floor, ‘Tenth 
Street; and may also be reached by the F Street entrance to our Men's 
Furnishing Department, which leads direct to the Clothing Store. 


WO ODWARD & LOTHROP 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON PARIS 





